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* When will your parting be, Saduess and Mirth? 
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SADNESS AND MIRTH. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


Ye met at the stately feasts of old, 

When on the bright wine foam'‘d in sculptured gold, 
Sadness and Mirth! ye were mingled there 

With the sound of the lyre in the scented air; 

As the cloud and the lightning are bient on high, 
Yet mix'd in the gorgeous revelry. 


For there hung o’er those banquets of yore a gloom, 
Athought and a shadow of the tomb; 

It gave to the flute notes an under tone, 

To the rose a coloring not its own, 

To the breath of the myrilea mournfl power— 
Sadness and Mirth! ye each had your dower? 


Ye met while the triumph swept proudly by, 
With the Roman eagles through the sky! 
Iknow that e’en then, in his hour of pride, 
The soul of the mighy within him died, 
‘That the void in his bosom Jay darkly still, 
Which the music of victory might never fill! 


Thou wert there, O Mirth! swelling on the shout, 
Till the temples like echo-caves rang out; 

Thine were the garlands, the songs, the wine, 

All the fich voices in ait were thine, 
The incense, the hi but, Sad 
Deepest of all, was the victor’s heart! 





t uty pret, 


Ye meet at the bridal with flower and teat; 
Strangely and wildly ye meet by the bier! ' 
As the gleam from a sea-bird'’s white wing shed, 
Crosses the storm in its path of dread, 

As a dirge meets the breeze of a summer sky-= 
Saddess and Mirth! so ye come and fly! 


Ye meet in the poet's haunted breast— 

Darkness and rainbow alike its guest! 

When the breath of the violet is out in spring, 
When the woods with the wakening of music ring, 
O'er his dreamy spirit sour ¢arrent’s pass, 

Like shadow and ight o’er in grass. 





Bright stream and dark one! Oh! never on earth 
Never while triumphs and tombs are so near, 

While Death and Love walk the same dim sphere: 
While flowers unfold where the storm may sweep, 
While the heart of man is a soundless deepf 


But there smiles a land, O ye troubled pair! 
Where ye have no part in the summer air, 
Far from the breathings of changeful skies, 
Over the seas and the graves it lies, 
Where the day of the lightning and elouds is done. 
And joy reigns alone, as the lonely sun! 
eel 
Written for the Port Folie. 
SUDDEN IMPULSES. 


“Let us turn down this avenue,’ said I 
te Elizabeth N as we were the other 
day, walking in the Washington Square. 
Itis true, the foliage has not yet sufficient- 
ly expanded to shield us from the glare of 
anoonday sun. Yet this situation is more 
favourable to observation on the busy bu- 
man scene before us, and we are ourselves 





|\gence of this timidity. 


more secluded from notice than in the 
other walks. It is thus I love to survey 
the world. Whether ‘my views extend to 
an empire, or are bounded by an acre, I 
still wish to place myself as it were, behind 
the scerie. My youth, my sex, and inexpe- 
rience, furnish my apology for the indul- 
I am_ sensible, 
times and occasions may occur in which it 


still to exeft their Whole energy to dispel 
|the mist ignorance and prejudice by 
which they are enveloped; whose whole 


own minds the seeds of vice and folly, may 
be excusable iti the exercise of this catition. 
If, for the present, the} decline the post of 
| public observation for the sly nook of ob- 





| seurity; if their hands presume not to touch # 


the mighty lever, whose operations are to 
harmonize society, and diffuse happiness to 
|remotest generations. they are uncefsura- 
|ble. Unless indeed, they think obscurity 


jan excuse for indolence, and neglect the 
jculture of that portion of intelhgence -as- 
nerve to their peculiar attention. 


“Yet I confess,” said 1, smiling as I glan- 
|ced my eye over the face and figure of my 
| friend, “If I wish for seclusion, 1 have a 
|most unpromising companion. A young 
jand beautiful woman can rarely taste the 
sweets of independence and retirement. 
The moment she makes her appearance, 
the passions are in arms. Passion is a fruit- 
ful source of injustice; and it is eminent) 
contagious. No sooner does a female. 
exalted personal attractions, make her en- 
try on the theatre of life, then she is inyolv- 
ed in a baneful atmosphere of ever varying 
and, tumultuous feelings. —How pure and 
innocent soever may be her own mind; 
however tranquil her own bosom; and how- 
ever just her conceptions of virtue and du- 
ty, wherever she moves she is if danger of 
exciting gloomy and malignant emotions. 
She is young: her bosom glows with the 
tenderest sympathies. Where shall she 
look for a friend to partake of her enjoy- 
ments, and to soothe coe vexations? A 
those who are formed in a similar mould; 
who are allied to er by the circumstance 
of sex—-She makes the attempt. But her 
beauty, instead of expanding, up eves 

avenue to theit heafts. Forthe posscs- 
sion of this they hate and envy her. Shall 
she fly to the other sex’ There she is re- 
ceived with smiles and blandishments; more 
destructive in their tendency; and more 
hateful in their motive, then cruelty and 
rage.” Nay, said Elizabeth N—are you not 
now a little too severe? can there be a hu- 
man being se depraved, as when gazing on 
the features of a beautiful and virtuous fe- 
male, tofind there only feod for dark and 
unsocial feelings: 





sent from your opinion? 1 acknowledge 
your superior attainments. IE know that, 
though equals in age, circumstances have 
enabled you to amass a fund of experience 
greatly superior to what I can boast. You 
es had an opportunity of ing me 








would be ¢riminal. But they who have | 


attention is reqtisite to weed from their’! 


Will you forgive me, Constantia, if I dis-/) 





|fied by various governments. You have 
analyzed the effects of beatity, whefi em- 
browned by torrid suas or bleached by 
Norwegian frosts. And yet, of what you 
ussert to be general; I have the audacity to 
question the existence.” 

Notwithstanding, what I have asserted is 
a fact, said I, such beings do exist. Yet do 
hot mistake me, nor think that I harbour 
ahy unjast severity towards errors so de 
rable, pred there must be some radical 
evil in those social institutions to which 
these mischiefs are attributable. 

T think I have been enabled to trace 
them to their source; and I know I am ca- 
pable of sincerely commiserating theit 
baneful effects—Buat hush here is a speci- 
men of the portion of seclusion allotted to 
a handsome female. As I spoke we wete 
accosted by a young gentleman of a most 
engaging appearance. He was introduced 
by Elizabeth’s cousin; his figure was tall and 
majestic: His complexion was still florid, 
though it bore the tinge of mote southern 
climates. His cotintenance, the Most ex- 
pressive and Juminous that can be imagined. 
He had been a traveller, and has resided in 
Philadelphia scarcely two months. 

His fancy was luturiant; and his elocution 
rich and flowing. He had on the 
variegated scene of political affairs with an 
eye enlightened by prophecy. Every look 
and gesture bespoke an overbearing energy 
of character, which defied all obstacles in 
the présecution of its purpose. He addres- 
sed Elizabeth. He gazed on her; he sigh- 
ed; his voice; his countenance assumed the 
melting tenderness of love. IE perceived his 
situation at a glance. Nothing less than a 
mask could obscure the glowing intelli- 
gence of Matirice St. Clair’s countenance. 

I became anxious for Elizabeth whose 
looks and manners sufficiently4ndicated the 
pleasure andiadmiration which the accom- 
plished st had inspired. 1 wished to 
put an end to this dangerous interview, and 
was endeavouring to think of some excuse 
for leaving the place. But my catftion was 
superfluous: at that moment the young gen- 
tleman turned pale, and closping his hands, 
exclaimed with vehemence, “Good heavens! 
what have I done!” and bowing, abruptly 
burried from us:—We were not a little dis- 
concerted; and perpleted ourselves to no 
purpose in conjeeturing the occasion of 


Mystetious appearances. Nothing 
noon aecones, from which we could de- 
rive any information. Next morning bis 
name was announced. He entered, but he 
was no longer fhe same. He was pale and 
dejected, self-accusation sat on his brow, 
and the whole expression of his face be- 
spoke his sensibility painfully excited. 
Elzabeth was absent. I received him with 
the cordiality ofa friend, which embolden- 


Constantia, said he, I believe you have con- 
ceived an esteem for me. I believe you 
think me incapable of an act of wanton. in- 
humanity, yet, at this nt, f assure } 

1 fee] some what of the remorse of a m 

er; ¥ started, tell you, said he, in a tone 





mansers,in different climates and modi- | 


stilt more solemn, I am the veriest slave im 
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ed him and invited to ease and confidence... 
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existence; I am the slave of my passions. A 
child, compared with me, has the strength 
of Hercules. 1 am a dupe to the impulse o 
the moment. When, “said he, -with inim 
table pathes” when shall I burst these ad- 
amantine fetters, and become a rational be- 
ing. Elizabeth, your too charming friend 
Elizabeth, is my tyraness. From the first 
moment I béheld her, my mind has been 
a scene of tumult and confusion; sleep has 
forsaken me; and, for some weeks past, I 
have existed only jn the hope of being in- 
troduced to her acquaintance. Yesterday, 
added he I was hurried by this passion inte 
a breach of duty, which I shall severely ex- 
piate. The lady with whom I reside is a 
kind, amiable, benevolent being, whese vir- 
tues render her respectable. Her domestic 
affections had been called forth by a nume- 
rous family of children, all of whom, ex- 
cept one, had been snatched from her in 
infancy. She is now a widow, and all her 
hopes, all her happiness, ‘have for sume 
years centered in one darling boy, a very 
promising youth.—Yesterday morning he 
was seized with a sudden and violent disor- 
der. The despair of the mother was beyond 
description. I did not e*cape the conta- 
gion: my heart throbbed responsive to her 
agonies. A physician was to be procured 
immediately. I undertook the task and 
went to his house; but he was not within. 
A servant directed me to the spot where I 
met you. The moment I cast my eyes on 
my adored Elizabeth I forgot my friends 
distress; I forgot the sufferings of her son; 
I lost sight of every thing except the object 
of my wishes. There was not a moment to 
be lost. I pursued you as you glided along 
the path, overtook, and had the happiness 
of gazing at, and conversing with my an- 
gelic Elizabeth.—You recollect the rest, 
and can account for my emotion when I par- 
ted with you. My negligence was fatal. 
The mother, after waiting my return some 
time, sent another messenger. The phy- 
sician came. He said, had he been called fif- 
teen minutes sooner, the boy might have 
been restored ;but it was now too late, You, 
. Constantia, cannot be supposed capable of 
conceiving what were my feelings on enter- 
ing my friend’s house. The youth was 
dead. The funeral ceremonies were prepar- 
ing. The distracted mother, overwhelmed 
with affliction, was incapable even of lifting 
an accusing eye to him whose unpardona- 
ble ne ligence was the cause of this unex- 
pected calamity. I stood breathless for a 
moment, then, rushing to my chamber, 
revolved in my mind the events of the day. 
“For a time, the violence of my remorse 
overpowered even my passion for Elizabeth. 
It was to that source I traced the omission 
ofa sacred duty, the relief of a fellow being. 

The headlong impetuosity with which I 

had pursued my own gratification, now ap- 
eared in the highest degree unjust and 
teful. Even the melting fascination of 
her charms appeared to my distempered 
mind, a baneful and pernicious spell. Those 
transports were momentary; my love re- 
turned, it overwhelmed my soul with pain- 
ful yet delightful feelings, yet in what man- 
ner would she view my conduct! 

How inauspicious was the moment I had 
chosen for an interview! And with what 
confidence could I address a woman pos- 
* sessing a high sense of moral rectitude, 

while oppressed by a consciousness of my 
own weakness and injustice? These consid- 
erations completed my misery. Constantia, 
let it be engraved on your understanding 
that the man who implicitly yields to the 


ous may be his intellectual resources, and 
however lofty his pretentions to liberty, is 
degraded by the most pernicious of all sla- 
very.” CONSTANTIA. 
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From foreign climes I often come, 
And yet I never roam; 

Both to the maimed and the dumb, 
I oft secure a home. 

The lawyer, and the grave divine, 
Alike require my aid; 

The coxcomb too, and belle so fine, 
And e’en the village maid. 


Yet few my presence can delight, 
And what is wond’rous strange, 
From black I turn to purest white, 

And then again I change. 


From inside out, to outside in, 
The fact you cannot doubt, 
And tho’ I turn from outside in 

Again turn inside out. 


EE 
EBONY AND TOPAZ. 


The astonished Duke compared the two 
diamonds and as he was no great judge, he 
did not know which was the true stone. 
“Here are two diamonds yet, 1 have but one 
daughter, behold me in a strange embar- 
rassment!”? He sent for Barbabou, and 
inquired if he had notdeceived him. Bar- 
babou swore that he had purchased his di- 
amond from an Armenian. The other did 
not say where he got his, but he proposed 
that his highness should please to let him 
fight his rival on the spot. ‘It is not suffi- 
cient,” said he, ‘that your son in law give 
a diamond, but that he should also give you 
some proof of valour. Do you not think 
it pertectly fair, that he who kills the other 
should marry the princess?” ‘*Very fair,” 
answered the pritice, ‘‘and it will be a pleas- 
ant show fot the court: you may fight im- 
mediately, and the conquerer, shall take 
the arms of the conquered, according to 
custom in Cachemir, and marry my daugh- 
ter.” 

The two pretenders descended directly 
to the court yard. There was on the stair 
case amagpie andacrow. The crow cri- 
ed, “fight,” the magpie said ‘do not fight.” 
This made the prince laugh; the two rivals 
hardly noticed them, but began the com- 
bat.—The courtiers made a ring around 
them, and the princess kept herself shut 
up in the tower, and would not behold 
the spectacle. She little thought, that 
her lover wasso near. ‘The battle was ex- 
ceedingly well conducted, and Barbabou 
was killed, at which the people were de- 
lighted, because he was ugly, and Rustan 
was handsome. 

The victor, put on the armor, the scarf 
and casque of the conqueror, and followed 
by all the court, advanced by the sound of 
a trumpet to present himself under the lat- 
tice of his mistress. Every body shouted, 
“Beautiful princess, come torth and behold 
your husband, who has killed his ugly ri- 
val.” Her attendants repeated these words, 
and the princess unfortunately looked out 
of the window and seeing the armour of the 
man she abhorred, ran in despair to the 
china coffer, and drew out the fatal javelin, 
which sped through the heart of Rustan, at 
the opening of his cyirass. He uttered a 
loud cry, and at the sound, the princess 
thought she recognized the voice of her 
unhappy lover. 

She descended with disordered tresses, 
and death in her eyes and heart. Rustan 





dictates of passion, however rich and yari- 





had fallen covered with blood, into the 
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arms of her father. What inexpressibje 
emotions of grief, of tendlérness, of horror 
rent her bosom! She threw herself upon 
the body of her lover. “You receive,” 
said she, “the first and last kiss of your mis. 
tress—your murderer.” *:Then she pluck. 
ed the dart from the wound, plunged it in. 
to her own heart, and died upon the bosom 
of him who was the lord of her affections, 
In vain did the distracted father endeavour 
to recall life. The soul had fled, And 
then he heaped hisidle curses upon the 
fatal dart, broke it in pieces, throwing far 
from him his two fatal gifts. ‘Then, whilst 
they prepared the solemnities for hisdaugb. 
ter’s funeral instead of her marriage, he 
bore the bleeding body ef Rustan to the 
© te for somé little spark of life was yet 
left. 

The slaves pieced him upon a couch, 
and the first objects he beheld were his 
Ebony and Topaz. His strength revived, 
and he spoke: “‘Ah my friends, why did 
you abandon me? Perhaps the princess 
would have been still living, if you had been 
near the wretched Rustan.” I have not 
quitted you a single moment,” sa:d To 
‘and I have ever been near you,” said 
Ebony. 

‘*What say you? Why do you insult me 
in my last moments?” said Rustan, in a lan- 
guid voice—“You may believe me,” said 
Topaz; ‘‘you know that I never approved 
thi§ fatal expedition the horrible conse- 
qences of which I foresaw from the begin. 
ning. I was the Eagle that fought the Vul- 
ture and tore off his feathers. 1 was the el- 
ephant that carried off your baggage to 
force you to return to Canahar, 1 was the 
striped Ass, who bore you, in spite of your- 
self, towards the home of your father. | 
led astray your horses, I turned the cata- 
ract which prevented your passing, I raised 
the mountain which enclosed the fatal road, 
I was the Physician who recommended your 
native air, 1 was the Magpie who warned 
you not to fight.” 

**And I,” said Ebony, “‘was the Vulture 
who fought the Eagle, the Rhinoceros who 
pierced the Elephant, the Rustic who beat 
the striped Ass, the Merchant who gave 
you the camels; I broke down the bridge 
you passed; I followed in the cavern which 
you traversed; I was the Physician who en- 
couraged you to go on: the Crow that bid 
you fight.” 

‘alas! do you remember the Oracles,” 
said Topaz; If you ge to the East, you shall 
be to the West?” **Yes,” said Ebony, ‘‘they 
bury the dead in this country with their ft- 
ces to the West.—The Oracle is clear; why 
would you not understand it! Thow hast 

it, and thou didst not possess it, be- 
cause the diamond was false, and you knew 
nothing of it. You are conqueror, and you 
die. You are Rustan, and you cease te be; 
all has been accomplished.” 

As he spoke thus, four white wings cov 
ered the body of Topaz, and four black 
wings that of Ebony. ‘What do I see” 
cried Rustan, Topaz and Ebony answered 
together; “Thou seest thy two Genii,” 
‘*Well,” said the wretched Rustan, “why 
did you meddle with my affairs? and why 
should there be two Genii for one poor mis 
erable man!”—*It is the law,” said Topaz 
‘every man has his two Geniis; I am your 
good Genius—my charge was, to watch 
over you to the end of your life; I have ac 
quitted myself faithfully.” “But,” said the 
dying man, ‘if your duty was to serve Me 
then am I ofa nature superior to my Gen! 
us; and how dare you say you are my 
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Genius? You have allowed me to be de) 
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ceived in all that I have undertaken, and 
have suffered I and my adored mistress to 
perish.” ‘**Alas! it was your destiny,” said 
Topaz. “If it is destiny which does all, 
said he, “‘of what use is the good Genius? 
Ebony, you with the four black wings, you 
are apparently my evil Genius.” “You 
have it,” answered Ebony. ‘But you were 
the evil Genius of the Princess.” ‘No, 
she had her’s, and I have seconded him.” 
Accursed fiend? your nature is surely dif- 
ferent from that of Topaz; you have been 
formed by two different principles, one of 
which is good, the otherevil.” ‘That is 
not a necessary consequence,” said Ebony. 
‘It is not possible,” resumed the youth, 
“that a benigns nt being should create a ma- 
lignant spirit.” ‘*Possible or not possi- 
ble,” answered Ebony, “the thing is as I 
tell you.” ‘Alas! said Topaz, ‘‘my poor 
friend, do you not see that this wretch has 
still the malice to dispute, so that he may 
heat your, blood, and hasten your death?” 
“Go.” said Rustan, [am not much more 
satisfied with you than with him. He con- 
fesses that he wishes to do me all the harm 
possible, and you pretended to protect me, 
and have done me no good.” ‘I am sor- 
ty,” said the Genius. “And I too,” 
said the youth—“there is something in all 
this which I do not comprehend.” ‘Nor 
I neither,” said the good Genius. ‘But I 
shall soon know all,” said Rustan. ‘‘We 
shall see that,” said Topaz. Immediately 
every thing disappeared from his sight. 
Rustan found himself in his father’s house, 
which he had not left, and in his bed, where 
he had not slept an hour. 

He sprang up, amazed, and shouted for 
his attendants. His valet de chambre. To- 
paz came running to him in his night-cap 
gasping for breath, and but haif awake, “Am 
Idead or alive?” cried Rustan; will the beau- 
tiful princess of Cachemir survive?” ‘My 
dear lord, you are still dreaming, said To- 


Z. 
“Ah!” cried Rustan, ‘‘what has become 
of that fiend Ebeny, with his four black 
wings? ‘He it was who brought upon me 
so cruela death.” “My lord, I left him 
snoring up stairs; shall I call him down?” 
“The villain! six months he has persecuted 
me; he led me to the fatal fair of Cabul; he 
stole the diamond which my beautiful prin- 
cess gave me; he is the sole cause of my 
unlucky journey; of the death of my dear- 
estlove; of the aim of the javelin which 
Pierced me in the flower of my age!”? 

“You have never been at Cabul; there is 
ho princess of Cachemir. ‘The prince ne- 
ver had but two children, and they are 
boys atschool. You never had a diamond; 

—— epee be dead, for she was 
never born; ‘ou are in the best i- 
ble health.” 4 ron 
. “How! is it not true that you saw me die 
in the bed of the prince of Cachemir? Did 
you not confess, that to keep me from so 
many evils, you have been an eagle, an ele- 
Phant,a striped ass, and physician, a mag- 
pie?” “My lord, you have dreamed ail 
this. Our ideas do not depend upon us any 
more when we sleep, than when we awake. 

has commanded this train of thoughts 
‘© pass through your brain, to give you 
Some instruction which apparently will be 
of use to you.” 





THE DOG OF THE FOREST. 


In the unhappy and toc memorable win- 
fer of 1799,’ when the corn, the vine, and 




















». the olive, were destroyed by severe cold in 
R ‘mance, the wolves made dreadful ravages 
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in the fields, and rushed with ferocity even 
uponman. One of these ravenous beasts, 
after having broken the window, entered a 
cottage in the forest of Orte; near Angou- 
leme. Two children, the one six and the 
other eight years of were reposing on 
the bed in’ the slietaee of their mother, 
who had gone in search of wood to kindle 
a fire. Meeting with no resistance, the 
wolf leaped upon thé bed, and sought to de- 
stroy his delicate prey; seized with a sud- 
den fright, the two little boys crept quick- 
ly under the covering, and held it closely 
without drawing a breath—so near was the 
flesh that enticed him, that not being able 
to obtain it iustantly, the murderous animal 
became more furions, and began to destroy 
the covering with his teeth. Trifling as 
was this obstacle, it nevertheless preserved 
the lives of these innocent children. A 
large faithful doz, who had followed their 
mother, returned in time to deliver them; 
he had scented the track of the wolfat more 
than a hundred yards from the house, whith- 
er ther mother was returning slowly load- 
ed with faggots; he ran with the quickness 
of the stag—he entered like a lion, and 
falling upon the animal, who had endeav- 
ored to secret himself in an obscure corner, 
he seized the. wretch by the throat, and 
dragging him to the door, strangled him in- 
stantly. The alarm of the mother on her 
return, was indescribable. She beheld the 
wolf stretched upon the earth, the dog cov- 
ered with bleod, herbed in confusion, her 
children gone. Observing the distress of 
his mistress, the dog ran towards her with 
the most energetic solicitude, then return- 
ing to the bed, he thrust his head repeated- 
ly under the covering, and by the most ex- 
pressive signs endeavored to intimate to her 
that she would find there, that which she 
held most dear. The mother approached, 
and extending her trembling band discover- 
ed that her children were safe. The faith- 
fulanimal, pleased in having saved the lives 
of these little innocents, by his eager car- 
esses gave ample testimony that his joy was 
equal to that of his mistress. 
et er ee nee 
BRAINARD. 


The following interesting biographical 
sketch of ene of the most gifted of our na 
tive minstrels, is extracted from the new 
work just published by Mr. Goodrich (Spe- 
cimens of American Poetry)—and will 
doubtless be acceptable to ourreaders. It 
affords at onte a deserved tribute to the 
memory of its lamented subject, and a fa- 
vorable specimen of the editorial talent 
which is exhibited in the volumes before us. 
Few men, during a life so briefas that of 
Brainard, ever acquired so numerous a com- 
pany of friends—who not only regarded 
his writings with admiration, but his amia- 
ble character with esteem, and even with 
love. The language of his own beautiful 
apostrophe to the Connecticut River, might 
= propriety have been applied to him- 
self: — . 

Thou had'st @ poet once,—and he could tell 
Most tunefully, whate’er to thee hefel, m 
Could fill each pastoral reed upon thy shore— 
—But we shall hear his classic lays no more! 

Joux Ganpner Caterys Brarnann.— 

There are few men more richly gifted 




















than was the subject of this memoir. The 
collection of poems, that were published by 
him in a volume, and which will carry his 
name down to futurity, were all composed 
for the columns of a weekly paper, and 
were only. regarced by the writer as light 
and trifling productions, serving to fill his 


columns and discharge his obligations to 
furnish something original for his readers. 
They were also written at a period when the 
author had already ceased to think of am- 
bition—when he was depressed by despair- 
ing views of his own lot in life, and while 
he bent beneath a vague sense of unhappi- 
ness, seeming to spring from every thing 
around him to put forth its harvest of morti- 
fication, disappointment and sorrow. Yet 
these productions, so little elaborated, and 
written under such causes of enervation, are 
stamped with an originality, boldness, force, 
and pathos, illustrative of genius not per- 
haps inferior to that of Burns, and certainly 
resembling it in kind. What could not 
such a man have done, had he been sustain- 
ed by fortune equal to his merit, and inci- 
ted by those impulses which give energy 
jand efficiency to the exertions of other 
jmen! 

Mr. Brainard was not only a poet but an 
excellent writer of prose. ‘The columns of 
the Mirror, during his editorial career, ex- 
hibit many specimens of truly beautiful and 
original prose compositions—and these are 
not only interesting as literary specimens, 
but they illustrate his kind feelings and gen- 
tlemanly character in a striking manner. 
‘There is perhaps no situation in which men 
more frequently violate the dictates of 
breeding and just principles, than as editors 
of papers. And this fact does not perhaps 
arise from the circumstance that an undue 
proportion of the editorial corps are really 
ill bred and unprincipled, but the truth is, 
there are a multitude of temptations peculiar 
to their condition. The impatient desire of 
gaining distinction, aided by the prevalent 
notion that malignity, personalities, and a 
| disregard of the decencies of society, are 

proofs of talent, is the wide snare into which 
|many ofthem full. The gratificatien which 
jill regulated minds experience from ma- 
| king their power felt, tue unworthy pleas- 
ure of seeing others writhe beneath their 
lash, together with the impunity with which 
| editorial malice is exercised, form another 
isource of the fregent errors of which we 
speak. His kindness of heart, his dignity 
‘and rectitude of mind, kept him frem falling 
|into these beseting sins of the profession, 
| During his editorial] life, we do not recolleet 
ja passage in his paper, at which, for a 
blemish of the nature we now speak of, his 
friends have any occasion to indulge re 

We earnestly recommend this delightful 
example to every member of the editorial 
brotherhood. 

In friendship, Brainard was warm, sin- 
cere and steadfast to the last. We have 
never met with a man whose notions on this 
subject were more exalted. He would ne- 
ver patiently hear one traduced whom he 
loved. His maxim was to stand by a friend 
|in time of need, whether he happened to be 
in the right or wrong. It was a doctrine 
upon which he acted, that one never needs 
support and defence so much as when his 
own errors‘ are the occasion of his difficul- 
ties. Wedo not mean by this that he would 
excuse faults or palliate misconduct in gen- 
eral—but he held in detestation that das- 
tardly spirit which leads a great part of 
mankind to trample on a faltering or a fal- 
len fellow being. While others therefore 
would rush on to crush and wound, Brain- 
ard would be forward to support and pro- 
tect. 

As before stated, he was unsuccessful in 
the profession he had chosen. This oper- 
ated with peculiar force to depress one 
whose character was sensitive and self-dif- 











fident to a painful degree. Besides, he had 
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met with that species of disappointment 
which often clings longer and more heavily’ 
about the heart than any other. It is obvi- 
ous therefore that when he left his profes 
sion and entered upon his literary career, 
there was a crisis, in his life, the issue of 
which must form the index of his future for- 
tunes. He was about to enter a new field, 
and make one more experiment. If that 
were unsuccessful, it must clearly be fatal to 
one of a temperament so much inclined to 
despondence, already stricken and wound- 
ed at heart. It did prove unsuccessful, and 
Brainard sleeps in the only resting place, 
for such a spirit as his, 
the age of thirty-two, 

It is a remarkable fact that the sad at 
heart, are often the most delightful com- 

anions for the display of thoughts and feel- 
ings, the very reverse of those which pre- 
vail in their own breasts. The anecdote of 
the Italian hypochondriac, if jt bea fable, 
illustrates many a character in real life. 
Disheartened and despondent as we know 
Brainard was, looking out upon the world 
with an eye that saw every thing glowing 
with prismatic beauty, yet mournfully feel- 
ing that this beauty was not made for him; 
still when he met a friend, the cloud pas- 
sed instantly from his brow, a smile was on 
his lips, and words of merriment and levity 
broke from his tongue, It was apparent 
that for the moment, he obtained relief from 
his painful musings in the play of humorous 
fancy—a laugh seemed to beguile his sor- 
row—a joke to scare back into their reces- 
ses thedemons that preyed upon his bosom. 
Those only who knew him well can under- 
stand how interesting was this light of his 
mind, breaking out amid the clouds and 
darkness which encompassed it. 

There was one trait of character which 
does real credit to Brainard. Freely as his 

- riotous fancy was licensed in conversation, 
he was never irreverent—nor did he coun- 
tenance irreverence in others. In the most 
heediess moment he indulged himself in no 
jests at the expense of religion—nor did he 
smile at profane jokes in others, There 
was a deep principle in his heart presiding 
over his most reckless mood, which said 
‘hitherto mayest thou come, but no far- 
ther.” It is a circumstance which mixes 
consolation with regret for his loss, that m 
the close of his life, this principle assumed 
its due influence, and shed oyer its last mo- 
ments those hopes which cheer and sup- 

the descent to the tomb. 

We have before noticed incidentally what 
we esteem the leading traits of Mr. Brain- 
ard’s poetry,—boldness, originality, force, 
and pathos. The. lines on Niagara are 
doubtless the best that have ever been 
written on that stupendious workof nature; 
and this is the more remarkable, as Rrain- 
ard was never within three hundred miles 
of the spot. The poem, beginning “ The 
dead leaves strew the forest walk;” has a deep 
pathetic vein running through it, which re- 
minds us strongly of Burns. i 

The originality of Brainard has the more 
merit, in an age when imitation is stamped 
upon almost all the new poetry we read. 
Mrs. Hemans’ rhymes are perpetually chi- 
ming in our ears—the conceits of Shelly 
come forth again and again, each time in 
some new mask—and W ordsworth’s 
and shadows of thought haunt us like s 
tres in the night. But Brainard either dis- 
dained imitation, or the gushing fountain of 
his own genius left him little temptation to 
borrow from others, — No man ever th t 
his own thoughts more independently 
he did, 


He died in 1828, at || 








THE MOTHER’S DIRGE. 
By Mrs. G. G. Richardson. 


What to me are daisies springing? 
Lambs that frolic o’er the lea? 

Merle and throstle gaily singing? 
Bring they ought of joy to me? 

Ah! such sights and sounds of gladness, 
Warbling groves, and flowery bloom, 

Mock the mourner’s settled sadness; 
Mock the winter of the tomb! 

Hush she lies, whose notes resounding 
Vernal joy, could most delight;— 

Still she lies, who, blithely bounding, 
Chas’d the swallow on his flight:— 

She whose buds of soul and feature, 
Far more precious charmed my yiew, 

Breathes no more the breath of nature, 
Sleeps beneath the mournful] yew. 





THE LINNET. 


Upon yon turf of hazel trees, 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 
Behold him perched in ecstasies, 
Yet seeming still to hover: 
There! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 
That cover him all over. 


While thus before my eyes he gleams, 
A brother of the leaves he seems; 
When, ina moment, forth he teems 
~ His little song in gushes: 
Asif it pleased him to disdain 
And mock the form which he did feign, 
While he was dancing with the train 
Of leaves, among the bushes. 
Worpsworrts, 








POLITENESS. 

Tue hues of the rainbow are not more 
varied than the character of company. I 
mean those collections of ladies and gen- 
tlemen which our good people have denom- 
inated parties. Some of them possess the 
facinating talent of making time glide insen- 
sibly away. We sit by them—talk to them; 
listen to their beautiful conversation—and 
when we part, are astonished to find that 
we have spent hours in their company. 
There are others with whom we cannot be 
more than five minutes before we feel un- 
easy; we don’t know what to say or do; are 
either alarmed with some strange piece of 
rudeness, or disconcerted with a copious 
overfiow of politeness;and when at last the 
interview ends, we feel like some poor 
fellow who has just been released from the 
stocks. There are a hundred different 
sorts of ceremony, all of which go by the 
name of politeness; but how few persons 
are there who possess that real politeness; 
the will and the power to make all happy 
around them? 

I remember once, my pretty reader, I 
was at a dinner party, where J was almost 
teased to death by the extreme kindness of 
an old lady at my right hand, who was con- 
tinually heaping up my plate with all the 
delicacies within her reach. 

*‘Do, my dear sir, take a little piece of 
this duck.” 

**No, I thank you, ma’am.”’ 

But now, my dear sir, you don’t eat at 
all. I must insist on your having this piece 
of the breast.” 

*But.ma’am—” : 

*‘Now you must not refuse—here, Thom- 


pec-|| as, take the gentleman’s plate, and tell Mr. 


So-and-so to cut him a bit of the ham.” 

Upon which an aproned waiter snatched 
away my plate, and returned it so loaded 
with victuals that | had not room to eat what 
Ireally wanted, and was compelled to leave 
off altogether, 


I once handed a plate of hot muffins to a 
jlady on the other side of the table—the 
| plate was quite heated, and I could hardly 
|hold it i“ lady wae one of hervery sweet- 
est smiles, begged me to help myself first, 

“Oh no, meeam,” said I. cas 

“Oh yes, sir,” said she. 

“Well, help Mrs. Blue first.” 

My hand had by this time become quite 
painful, and I therefore handed the plate to 
Mrs. Blue, who, determined not to be out- 
done in courtesy, “beseeched” her antago- 
nist to be helped first; and they were carry- 
ing the controversy to the most laudable 
lengths, when I found it absolutely neces. 
sary to withdraw my services; in the attempt 
the plate fell—dashed into d cup of coffee; 
away went one muffin, and off rolled anoth- 
er—and one in particular bounced into the 
lady’s bosom, upon which she managed to 
scream in a most bewitching manner; and 
to my infinite mortification declared “that I 
had spoiled one of the most valuable gowns 
she ever wore.” 

I cannot say which burned more, my fin- 
gers or my cheek; but be assured, gentle 
reader, they beth pained me to a most in- 
convenient degree. But these are nothing 
to the misery I experienced the other even- 
ing at one of the “most delightful little par. 
ties” my friend had ever given. I was in- 
vited to spend the evening with him, and 
suspecting nothing, I went. I had thought 
to find one or two of his friends there, with 
whom we could pass the evening in social 
chat. But what was my surprise, when the 
servant ushered me into a room filled with 
people of every sex, size, and description, 
from the fat gentleman of sixty to the little 
snub-nosed angel of three years old. Oh 
what a disappointment was here! I ama 
bashful man, gentle reader, and therefore 
could not but feel some awkwardness ina 
scene like this, and when Mrs. B. kindly 
introduced me to some of the ladies, I fear{ 
went through the ceremony in a sad man- 
ner. Among many others, my conductress 
led me towards a tall girl with Jarge eyes 
and something of a nose, 

“Miss Scratchly, sir—Mr. F.’’-- 

“I had no sooner looked this lady atten- 
tively in the face, than I recognized her as 
one who had occupied the seat before mine 
the other evening at the theatre, and worn 
(upen my honour it is true) one of those 
huge villanous flats. I had taken a front 
seat for my family, and was just becoming 
interested in the play, when the door open- 
ed, and my friend Miss Scratchly entered 
with her beau. 1 arose, and offered her 
|my seat. Oh, that I had not done so! She 
immediately accepted it, but without thank- 
ing me for my offer, for she seemed to think 
that a thing of course. Well, we were at 
| last seated—the lady in a very comfortable 
| place, and I—squeezed into half the space 
|Lusyally take, and exactly behind the ob- 
ject of my polite attention. But this wasa 
slight evil; not half equal to the pleasure of 
adding to the comfort of a lady (provided 
she does not wear a Leghorn flat) and the 
levening would have passed off very well 
had not Miss Scratchly thonght proper to 
figure away in that wicked hat. I will at- 
tempt a description—it js not quite so large 
asa bushel basket; but as it was fancifully 
lornamented with large red ribbons, which 
| flared about in every direction, I think it 
|took up nearly as much room. It could not 
,have cost much over twenty dollars, which 
ja good hard-working woman might 
earn in a few months; and I have no doubt 
it was nearly as cheap and quite as fashiop- 





| 








‘able an article of torment as she could pot 





ite to 


. tome of my friends, I gave *‘Fill the bum- 


~ beso disobliging,” said one, 
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sbly have chosen. It was thrown a little 
back, so as at once to display her diamond 
comb to those before, and the fine texture 
ofher Leghorn to us behind, Iam an encou- 

rof genius and industry, and on anoth- 
er occasion I might have spent a few mo- 
ments in examining such a stupendous mo-| 
nument of the powers of both, but just at 
this moment—within the gay walls of the 
theatre—when I was deeply interested in 
the play, and anxious to witness every ex- 

ion in the face of a certain great actor; 
think for me, indulgent reader, couldst thou 
have been content to have counted the 
strands in the lady’s bonnet, whilst thy 
whole affections were engaged to the beau- 
tiful Hermoine, who no, I could not do 
it—se 1 sat down, and tried to peep under 
the lady’s hat: but a large red ribbon stop- 
ped the progress of my sight. I attempted | 
to raise myself and look over her head—_ 
alas, alas! the fatal flat still towered in its 
magnitude, far, far above my reach; and af- 
ter all my struggles, and changes of posi- 
tion—after all my vain, vain efforts to 
catch a glimpse of what was going on upon 
the stage—after all my perspiration and ex- 
clamation of sorreow—lI was forced to sit my- 
self down and be still.—-Sometimes, in- 
deed, an interesting scene wouid silence 
the audience—for a few moments all would 
be hushed—not a sound, hardly a breath, 
was heard—-every one who could see, bent 
forward with anxious expectation, until the 
calmness was interrupted by a sudden burst 
ofapplause. Some fine position of Coop- 
er’s had called forth the admiration of the 
multitude—every eye glistened with de- 
light—every hand was instinctively raised 
to yield the tribute of applause—every lip; 
and I—poor I—to be the teased witness of 
these things; and yet—Oh! Miss Scratchiy, 
Miss Scratchly! didst thou but knew the 
torments that villanous flat of thine has 
caused to me, and thou hadst the least 

k of feeling in thy bosom if every ves- 
tige of humanity was not gone—entirely de- 
funct—thou wouldst take that fatal hat and 
resign it to the fiercest fire thou couldst find; 
or put it upon the head of some frightful 
scarecrow, with its ribbons flaring around 
in alltheir native absurdity; and there it 
should be—as a monument that politeness 
and charity were not entirely unknown. 
But, Miss Scratchly; thou hast not yet re- 
formed; and I cannot therefore but feel that 
thou deservest to be laughed at. 

The whole incident. which I have here 
attempted to describe, p:.ssed through my 
mind as I looked upon Miss Scratchly, and 
it was with real pleasure that I turned to 
the more modest and more really polite 
Miss Wilton. There was no affectation in 
her tone, as I entered into conversation with 
her. A few modest sensible remarks, con- 
vinced me that she wasa lady, and I was al- 
most sorry when the sound of the piano in- 
terrupted our discourse. However, lama 
great lover of music, and I anticipated some 
Pleasure from the songs, when, to my ut- 
ter consternation, Miss Scratchly called up- 
on me to sing. I do sing sometimes for 
mine own amusement; and once, among 


} 
} 


per, fair,” with considerable eclat. But at 
this moment I felt it was impossible for me 
to comply with her request. I said so, but 
it would not do. 

“Oh,now you must—we know you sing; 
80 no apologies.” 

“But, madam, I really cannot.” 

“I would not have thought Mr, F, could 


| 
| 


“He certainly can’t refuse_.me,” said Miss 
Scratchly. 
“Hem,” said I. 
**Come,”’ continued Miss Scratchly, seat- 
ing herself at the instrument, “come, I'll 
play. Let’s see—where’sthe music? Oh’) 
here itis. I know you sing ‘‘Fill the bum- 
per, fair,” so now begin.” 
“Good heaven!” thought 1, “when shall 
I get-away. Really madam,” said I aloud, 
“you must excuse me.” 
“What if Miss Scratchly herself should 
give us an air,” said the kind Miss Wilton, 
who, baving seen my perplexity, took that 
method of releasing me. ‘Come, Miss 
Scratchly will sing.” 
“Certainly,” said Miss Scratchly. 
Miss Wilton turned away her eye, as I 
strove to thank her with a look, and I could 
have kissed the hem of her garment, but 
Miss Scratchly commenced ‘‘Oh say not 
woman’s love is bought,” in such a shrill 
tone, thatI actually raised my hand to my 
ear, and the fair musician happening to cast 
her eyeson me at the moment, I was com- 
pelled to hide the object of my motion by a 
subterfuge, and, impolite as it was, I scratch- 
ed my head in a moss energetic manner. 
When the time arrived for the breaking 
up of the party, I was wonderfully dismayed 
in beholding Miss Scratchly sail from the 
room with the identical flat towering from 
her head, and seemingly frowning upon 
me its unhappy victim. I saw her, as she 
went with her beau down the street—It 
was a moonlight night, and her great Leg- 
horn flapped like the sails of a ship 

I went home quite tired, and had a strange 
confused dream, about a beautiful summer 
place, where [saw Miss Wilton, and a migh- 
ty thunder storm, and from the very top of 
the cloud, a huge dark body was falling on 
me; as it came nearer, I perceived it was 
Miss Scratchly’s Leghorn flat, that had 
grown into the size of a mountain. I scream- 
ed, and awoke. ; 


————————L EEE 
Writeen for the Pert Folie. 
THE SEA—NYMPH’S SONG. 


Oh! come, my love! to my sea-built cell, 
Where joy and iove reign ever 
There thou in pleasure untiring wilt dwell 
And depart from my threshold never, 
Oh, come away for yon dark cloud 
O’er the mountain tops is scowling; 
And on the ocean, fierce and loud 
The wintry storm is howling. 


“This world isa toilsome and weary place 
Where danger and death lurk ever 

Its honours soon fade—but its blot of disgrace 
Depart from the brow can never: 

Short-lived are all the enjoyments it gives— 
Its grandeurs and pleasures are fleeting; 

Impressed on each scene a false colouring lives 
The heart of its happiness cheating. 


“But come with me to my bright abode, 
And take nota thought for the morrow; 
I'll assuage those cares that thy bosom corrode 
And dry every tear of thy sorrow, 
My rosy lips shall to thine be prest,— 
With blandishments soft I'll hold thee; 
Thou’lt pillow thy head on my fond breast 
While my snowy arms epfold thee, 


We'll regale on perfumes wafted along 
By zephyrs that sport on the billow, 

And when thou art weary, the voice of my song 
Shall lull thee to sleep on thy pillow, 

Thy dark-brown locks on my fingers I'll eurl— 
Thy head on my bosom reclining; 

I will twine thy temples with ruby and pegri 
And sea-gems brightly shining. 


Then come, my love! to my coraleell, ~< 








- 


There we shall in changeless happiness dwell 
And discontent find us never. 
Oh, come, for lo! yon darkening cloud 
O’er the mountain tops is seowling; 
And on the ocean fierce and loud, 
‘The wintry storm is howling. 
IGNATIUS. 
Kensington Juue 1st 1829. 





Evil Con ces of Rocking Children. — 
It isdoubtful whether the practice of rocking 
infants, when often repeated, be not the 
origin of many of the diseases of children. 
When the human offspring first begins to 
make use of its faculties, and to give proof 
of its being sensible to existence, even 
should this be done by infantine cries, is it 
right to stop those cries, and to prevent its 
paying that tribute to nature? The rocking 
of the cradle brings on sleep only through 
the stupor it produces on the senses. Such 
a motion cannot but offend the delicate fib- 
res of the brain of an infant, injure its di- 
gestion; sour the source from which it de- 
rives its nourishment. 





From the Ladies’ Magazine. 
THE VALENTINE. 


“Have you offered the Valentine gift?” she cried, 
“And welcomed the day's return?” 

Her eye was bright with maiden pride, 

But her cheek grew pale—and then was dyed 
With a blush that seemed to burn. 


In truth I knew not, what to choose,” 
Said the youth with a modest bow. 

“And I fear my favorite girl might refuse, 

And then hope’s blessed light 1 should lose; 
The charm that cheers me now. 


Bat would you, Mary, name to me 
Some gift of holy power, 

Which, speaking my fond fidelity, 

Would win the smile twere heaven to me, 
I'd seek the gift this hour,” 


His soul might be read in his eager eye, 
Her downcast glance was mute, 

But there was heard a gentle sigh 

Mingling itsbreath with her gay reply, 
Like soft trenblings of a flute. 


“O the flower is dead, and the bird is flown, 
That move the heart by a sign; 

So suppose you speak im the true-lover’s tone, 

And offer your heart and hand?”—’tis done! 
And they blessed the Valentine. 








WINTER 





| dreaded before it arrives, yet when it comes 
|it brings many enjoyments. It gives a new 
impulse to the social feelings: for the very 
cold that freezes a man’s fingers, will give a 

| kindly thaw to his feelings. The little fam- 
| ily circle is never so closely united and so 
| happy in itselfas in a winter evening, espe- 
| cially when the storm is beating upon the 

window; and he ought to be a happy man 

who listens while one of his children reads 
and watches his eyes sparkling when he 

reads of an act of magnanimity, or his 
|lip curl in scorn at baseness and ingrati- 
| tude. 





Dear Bovent Treasures.—In the me- 
moirs of Gen. Miller’s service in Peru, there 
is a calculation, that the lives of no less 
than eight millions two hundred and eighty- 
five thousand Indians were sacrificed in that 
province alone, in searching for gold and 
silver to enrich their tyrannic masters the 
Spaniards. The persons thus employed, 
used to be drawn by ballot, and so severe 
was their labor, that they were generally 








Where love and peace are eves 





killed offin the course of twelve months, 





Comronts.—Winter is much ~ 
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Extracts from late London Papers. 

The elegance of the equipages at the 
Kings Levee, (says a London paper) the 
wankeentioal splendour of the pm nd and 
the beauty of the ladies, was a spectacle 
scarcely equalled by the imaginary descrip- 
tions of fiction.” 

The following is an account of the dres- 
ses of some of the principal ladies: — 

Duchess of Gloucester.—One of the rich- 
est dresses ever seen; the petticoat cf white 
lisse, embroidered with gold and reliefs, 
two rich flounces te the lower part of the 
dress; the trimming of the sleeves was of 
Brussels net; train of golden tissue, of Eng- 
lish manufacture, a new pattern, with a gol- 
den torsade. 

The Duchess of Clarence.—A splendid 
dress of silver lama over white satin; a blue 
velvet train richly embroidered in silver to 
correspond. Head-dress, feathers and di- 
amonds. 

The Duchess of Kent.—A ponceau and 
gold tissue dress, handsomely trimmed with 
gold lama, train of rich gold tissue, trim- 
med to correspond. Head-dress, feathers 
and diamonds. 

larchioness of Salisbury.—A rich silver 
lama dress, over a white satin slip; train, 
‘cherry coloured gros de Naples, trimmed 
with silver lama; sleeves of rich blonde cal- 
fed Seduisantes. Head-dress, white ostrich 
feathers, with a profusion of brilliants; blon- 
de lappets. 

Marchioness of Wellesley.—A costly robe 
of silver lama, a colonness, over arich white 
satin slip; sleeves of white blonde, called 
Seduisantes; train of beautiful silver lama, 
fined with rich white satin. Head-dress, 
white ostrich feathers, and a profusion of 
drilliants; lappets of white blonde. 

[Five or’six columns of the London lead- 
ing journals, are occupied by descriptions 
of the dresses of the ladies. Among the re- 
presentatives of Foreign Governments pre- 
sent, were Mr. Barbourand hislady. ] 


FEMALE FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
4 MORNING DREss. 


A dress of fine India muslin, with a ve 
deep flounce in festoons, elegantly embroi- 
dered, and the scallops edged by a double 
quilling of narrow lace. Over the flounce 
is worked on the dress, a superb pattern in 
embroidery. The body is engerbe, with a 
full ruche of thread tulle round the upper 
pat of the bust. The sleeves a la Mame- 

, with a broad cuff, headed by a ruche, 
the same as the tucker, and a similar orna- 
ment next the hand: between these ruch- 
es, there is a bracelet on the left wrist form- 
ed of two rows of gold beads; on the right, 
a broad gold bracelet, on which are medal- 
lions in torquoise stones. The hat is of sat- 
in, the colour of the summer rose, with bows 
of the same, and a few black espoit feath- 
ers; this hat ties under the chin, with rib- 
bon the same colour as the hat, figured in 
delicate outlines of black. A necklace of 
rubies. set round with pearls a Pantique, 
encircles the neck just below the throat. 

Lonpox, Mar.—The bonnets for spring 
are in great variety; one for the promen- 
ade is of fawn coloured gros de Naples, 
(this beading is now so extremely fashiona- 
ble that scarce a bonnet or dress is finished 


stripe of Nayarin blue at the 
clouds of geranium 


strings of the same riband, are in a loop. 
A bonnet of white satin is trimmed with 
velvet riband, and bound with it at the edge 
of a deep claret color. Strings, which are 
in a loop, are also of velvet, but with the 
colors reversed: the ground being of amber, 
and the edges claret, with yellow spots the 
bows beneath the brim are the same as the 
strings. A superb carriage bonnet, of a 
truly elegant shape, is of bird of Paradise 
satin, edged at the brim, about half aninch 
from the extremity, with black beading. 
Gauze riband, the same color as the bonnet, 
with rich black satin stripes, ornaments the 
brown, and three beautiful weeping willow 
feathers, the same tintas the bonnet, droop 
over the right side. A lady in slight mourn- 
ing has bespoke a very elegant bonnet of 
white gros de Naples, trimmed with black 
satin and black blond; scrolls of black satin, 
and other fanciful ornaments, surround the 
crown, and black aigrette feathers. A fig- 
ured white satin bonnet for the carriage is 
trimmed with white satin riband richly stri- 
ped; it is ornamented with weeping willow 
feathers of white and marsh mallow blos- 
som. A canary yellow satin bonnet is trim- 
med with yellow ribands striped with black 
in exactly the same style as the white fig- 
ured satin bonnet above described, but is 
without plumage. A bonnet of etherial 
blue satin, is bound, lined, and trimmed 
with bird of Paradise riband, which has 
clouds at the border of green, red, and yel- 
low: abroad blond, quilted in fluitings, is 
placed beneath the brim, and riband in ro- 
settes; the crown is adorned with esprit 
feathers in heath foilage, white, green, and 
yellow. A white bonnet of gros de Na- 
ples—is figured all over in clouds of various 
colors, and bound with a variegated rouleau 
of green and blue foilage and the same co- 
lour as the bonnet, edged with blond, orna- 
ments the crown, with white Narcissuses, 
and their green foilage, formed of feathers, 
A white carriage bonnet of gros de Naples, 
hasa beautiful border, worked in flat em- 
broidery of red currants and their green 
foilage; the base of the crown is finished 
round in the same manner, and the summit 
in three very narrow roleaux of curranted 
satin, flowers of which bright tint ornament 
thehat,.and from the centre of each flower, 
which is of the double Muscavia form, issue 
white esprit feathers, The gauze ribands, 
employed in the decoration of this bonnet, 
are beautifully diversified in satin stripes of 
lively and bright colors; the strings float 
loose. An embroidered edge to a marsh 
mallow blossom colored bonnet is very 
charming; it is a delicate wreath, the flow- 
ers white, representing those of the lillies 
of the valley, but the green leaves are 
smaller. A tropic bird’s plume is fixed in 
front, and waves archwise over each side; 
it is green, with a spray of heath in the cen- 
tre. The ribandsare of spring green gauze, 
with satin stripes, the same color as the bon- 
net, at one edge, and white on the other. 
Orzra Dress.—A dress of cherry color- 
ed sattin, with a broad hem round the bor- 
der of the skirt, headed by a corden of 
gold. The corsage ala Sevigne encircled 
round the waist by a gold cord, finished in 
chain work, whence depend, just below the 
top of the broad hem, two gold tassels. 
The sleeves afe short and full, of the same 
material as the dress; they are covered by 
Persian draperies of white blond, and sur- 
mounted by a frill of blond on each shoul- 
der. The coiffeure consists ‘of a hat of 
black sattin, with three short white feath- 








| 


white plumage, and puffs of black sattin 
riband. The ear pendants are of finely car. 
ved red coral. 








THE GAMBLER.—4n Extract, 


And 1 have seen a wife at dead of night, 
Watching the dying embers on the hearth, 
And fancying every blast that sweeps along 
The poor deserted cottage on the moor, 

A drunken husband’s footsteps—and again, 
When it has died away, and left her heart, 
Eas'd by her disappointment—she has look’d 
Upon her sleeping babes, and pray’d with tears, 
They ne’er may know the. agony she feels. 

And when at last he comes with tott’ring steps 
And vile abuse to meet her faithful arms, 

Oh, I have mark’d her bosom’s throbbing swell, 
As with a resignation worthy heaven— 

She sooth’d his pillow, and with tonesas sweet 
As ever mercy falter'd soothed his soul. 

And I have seen her, on a wintry eve, 

Secking her husband mid the gambling throng. 
And with a prayer that would have drawn a saint 
From paradise to hear—begg'd him, fall oft, 
To spare her starving babes the means of life, 





SONG. 


\ At night when dreams thine image bring, 
I sée thee smile, I hear thee sing; 
And many a whispered accent say, 
I dare not, cannot breathe by day. 
O then when I too fondly speak, 
The rose-hue deeper dyes thy cheek, 
The dew shines brighter in thine eye, 
“Thine heart beats warmer to thy sigh, 
A thousand lovelier charms are known, 
Day’s jealous eye hath never shown: 
No serious brow is there to chide, 
No mother watches by thy side— 
All, all are gone, and leave it free, 
The silent world to love—and me. 


AMERICAN MON 
ZINE 
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THLY MAGA- 

The thing cannot live—that peint was 
settled to our satisfaction, a month ago. 
Not but some parts of it are prettily enough 
written —but it has not the strength and 
originality necessary in a work professing 
to be National. It lacks the pungency, r- 
ciness, and extensive learning of the West- 
ern Monthly—and it is far below Campbell 
and Blackwood, as an ordinary thing con- 
veniently can be below a good one. 

We doubt wether there is, atthe present 
time, available talent enough in the coun- 
try to produce a literary work, which could 
safely challenge competition with the Brit- 
ish Monthlies—and, even if there is, Mr, 
Willis is hardly the man to call it into ex- 
ercise. To enlist the talent of the Coun- 
try, a man must posses more than ordina- 
ry talent himself. This Mr. Willis doesnot 
possess, He is a boy—rather a bright one, 
to be sure—but still a boy—a vain, foppish, 
land spoiled boy—and one of the most unfit 
of all live creatures to superintend a Moth- 
ly Review. A few affected and cockneyish 
prettyisms may do very well for a lady’s Al- 
bum—but they are poor matter, where 
withal to fill the pages of a National Mag- 
azine. And to what else is the mind of 
Mr. Willis equal’—Little or nothing. To 
him the great and the glorious in nature are 
but the pages of a sealed book. He him- 
self tells us, that he “would rather look 
down into a green hollow, that he can cast 
a stone over, than gaze from the tops of all 
the mountains in the Universe.” We 
not doubt it. His soul is well fitted to spec- 
ulate upon green leaves and colored insects 
but not to rush off to Heaven and scale “‘the 
pillared battlements of mind's ownhome. 

The first article in the number before us, 








ers placed under the brim, on the right side; 
the other part of the hat is adorned with 
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entitled “Asoniomszs or Amenica,” is 


rather learned, quite long, and excessively 
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ing from the Rotunda, Westerly, along the |! entertainment which we are glad to see begins to be 
gallery of the principal stairs, the library | 


room door presents itself.—This room is 92} 
feet long, 34 wide, and 36 high; it is formed | 
into recesses or alcoves for books on two) 
sides, by pilasters, copied from the Portico, 
of the Temple of the Winds at Athens— 
a light stairin each corner of the room leads 
to a second range of alcoves, and the whole 
is covered by a rich and beautiful stuccoed | 
ceiling. This room has access to the Wes-| 


tern loggia, from which the view of the | 


city and surrounding country appears to 
great advantage. 
Conclusion next week. 


IN LAUDEM BULLE ERO-NAUTICZ, 


(From the Monthly Magazine—New Serics—May» 
1829.} 

They may talk as they will 
Of their steam engine skill, 

But, as sure as the sun shines at noon, 
Straps, boilers, and springs 
Are a wagon to wings, 

Compared with the air-balloon, 


If you're troubled with taxes, 
. You cross the Araxes, 

Or fly to the plains of Haroun; 
In the height of the summer, 
Cool as a cucumber, 

You sit in your air-balloon. 


The ladies, poor souls! 
Once sent sighs to the poles; 
We may now send the sighers as soon: 
Painted canvass and gas 
Whisk away with the lass, 
In the carr of the air-balloon, 


Our girls of fifteen 
Will disdain Gretna Green, 
The old coupler must soon cobble shoon; 
With a*wink to the captain, 
The beauties are wrapt in 
‘The car of the air-balloon. 


Your makers of rhyme 
May at last grow sublime, 
Inspired by a touch at the moon; 
And lawyers may rise 
For once to the skies, 
In the cat of the air balloon. 


“MED PORT POLLO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1829. 
©, *United States Capitol.—A description of this | 
splendid edifice will be found in a preceeding co- | 
luna. 
As many of the engravings will be delivered | 
with this number, as can be done without injury to | 
the impressions which, contrary to our expectations, 





appear to be not sufficiently dry for general distr | 


bution. 





OP Advertising.—Persons having fashionable and 
seasonable dry goods, fancy, or other articles, to dis- 
pose of will find the cover accompanying this work 
avaluable medium for advertising. Near two thou- 
sand copies of the L. L. Port Folio are cireulated 
weekly, and the list is rapidly increasing. 





Academy ef Fine Arts.—This institution is be- 
ginning to be more liberally patronised, owing, of 
course,in agreat measure to the extra exertions which 
have this season been made to bring together a 
more rich and varied collection than heretofore. 
This is the right plan. Our city contains but few 
places of fashionable resort or public amusement 
and care, should be taken to have them as attractive 
as possible, We allude to the works of Art, not to 
the beautiful and magnificient productions of nature 
with which our delightful city is surrownded, and 
which claim for it the admiration of strangers. In 
them we yield to no other. ‘The Academy contains 
some splendid specimens of the creative power of 
Genjus—and presents a scene of refined and rational 


|| Vious, glided like a sylph the gayest among a gay as- 


duly appreciated. 

The Ladies, especially, should favour it With 
their presence. “They can make any place attract- 
ive independent of its own merits. Only let them 
be pleased to lead the way and the crowds that fol- 
low, shall replenish the treasury, and eventually 
make our Academy of Fine Arts, what it certainly 
should be, superior to any other on the continent. 
We hope they will take pride in making it so, for it 
is time we were saved from mortifying comparisons. 








Tight Lacing.—Our fair readers may think us of- 
ficious meddilers, but we cannot help it. At every 
opportunity of offering reproof to what we seriously 
|deem one of the worst of existing evils, we shall 
|speak out our thoughts epenly and candidly, not- 
withstanding we may, by so doing, be so unfortu- 
nate as to incur their displeasure. We are pained 
|at every step by encountering in our streets, in our 
| publie walks, at our churches, and publie assem- 

blies, the disfigured and distorted forms of the best 
| and loveliest portions of creation. Designed to be 
| the pride and ornament of the species, and endowed 
with the finest and purest attributes of mind, is it not 
surprising that qur females will permit themselves 
to be cheated of their “fair proportions” by dissem- 
| bling fashion, suffer the loss of health, and wear the 
sickly hue of pale disease merely to gratify a false, 
vitiated taste? Endure every thing, even the disfi- 
guring of their forms, the absence of that perfect 
esteem which cannot be bestowed where folly is so 
predominant, and even hasten with eruel, nay impi- 
ous speed, the approach of death, for the poor satis- 
faction of enduring the torture which “fashion” in- 
flicts? 

But serious admoniticn is of no avail, a strange in- 
fatuation seems to have intire possession of the 
souls of our fashionable females, and they give them- 
selves up to practices which reason, experience, their 
physicians, nay more, which thousands of fair and 
lovely beings, who have offered themselves as vie- 
tims at the same shrine, and sunk into untimely 
graves, all unite in condemning. 

It is weakness, or something worse that induces 
many to deny those results. Innumerable are the 
instances that may be cited. We were witness to a 
scene which has imp d i upon our 
minds which nothing can obliterate, and which we 
feel to be a sufficient warrant for the unlimited ex- 
ercise of our harshest censure. We stood by the 
corpse of a girl of sixteen who, but a few hours pre- 








semblage from which she was born to the arms of 
her distracted , and now heart-broken parents, a vic- 
tint to “tight-lacing.” 


' 





Life of Columbus.—Mr. Irvings abridgement has 
made its appearanee. He has comprised every fact 
narrated in his large work. “It is written with wnu- 
sual spirit, and in that finished elegance of style for 
which he is so deservedly pre-eminent.” 





Ourika.—This little volume lately published is 
translated from the French of the Duchess ef Du- 
ras. We have not read it, but are informed that the 
moral is good; and it is embodied in an interesting 
story, written with beautiful simplicity and unaf- 
fected grace. 2 


Lord Byron.—Moore, the poet, ltas nearly ready 
for the public, between three and four hundred pa- 
|| ges being already printed, his life of Byron, which 
|| is interspersed with original letters and poems of 
singular merit. This will be a work of great in- 
|| trest, and we shall look with much anxiety for its! 
|| appearance in this country, Moore enjoyed the par-| 

tieular confidence of the noble poet, and will be | 
able to make his work exceedingly interesting, with- | 
yout descending to the low, paltry particulats that 

some retailers of petty scandal have indulged in. 














The Springs.—The fashionable world is begin- 
ning to prepare for the usual summer excarsions. 
The several springs have made great preparations 
for the reception of visitors who already begin to 
“drop in” avante Couriers,of the gay and brilliant 
hosts that are about swarming from ail parts of the 
country. 


New Work.—TYales and Sketehés by a Country 
School Master, is to be published this week at New 
York. The editors of the amalgamated Coarier and 
Enquirer, know the source from whence those 
tales emanate, and say they have aright to antici- 

















Pate something superior. We shall be able to text 
the valae of their expectation, when we exathine 
the thing for ourselves, which we shall do with all 
convenient speed, 





Nuisance.--We had last week a para under 
this head. We add another this week wr ry ther 
ourselves more nearly. The inevitable conelusion 
has been forced upon us, that “typographical ep. 
rors” by which one is made to appear ridiculoy 
against his will, is unquestionably the greatest 
“nuisance” under the sun. 


Am. Mon. Magaxine.—Though we have given 
admission to some strictures on this work, we by no 
means acquiese in their severity. The censure js too 
unqualified by half and the confident anticipation of 
its failure are neither warranted by facts, nor cone 
ved or expressed in a becoming spirit. The artick 
however contains some wholesome though severe 
trutlis, and it not unfrequently happens that nob 
enterprises, when met in such @ spirit, acquire a 
new incitement and are more vigorousiy urged \o 
bolder achievements. 





“Death Fetch.” —This is the title of a new romance 
which has been brought forward at the American 
Opera House in New York. It is said to be a start. 
ling and exciting affair, and to bave produced s 
wonderful impression, ' 

Miss Rock is drawing fine houses at the Bowery, 


O NO! O NO! 
“On my lap he slept, and my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sun-beame there. 
Love! shall 1 rouse him and tell him so? 
O no! O no! 





I comb'd my raven locks with eare; 
For he oft on their tresses Smil'd! 
And they were scatter’d by breezes wiid, 
Breezes which stole the fairest too:— 
He was fanned by these breezes; my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sun-beams there. 
Love! shall I wake him te tell him so? 
© no! O no! 


He eall'd me cruel,—but if he knew 
This heart of mine~I heard him say, 
My raven locks, and ehesnut hue, 
Were his life’s charm, and his lifes decay. 
Siren!—he cried.—and then he flew 
To my tap, where he slept, and my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there. 
Love! shall I rouse him and tell him so? 
O ne! O no!” 





FO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several original articles, which were designed for 
this number have been crowded out, but they will 
appear, as we can find room. 

‘The several communications, with which we 
have been favoured the past week, shall be attended 


to. 


We cannot pretend to decide on- the claims whieh 
“A.” may have to the favour of the Muses without s 


farther acquaintance. His “first attempy” # 
such, is certainly promising and shall be published 
with the omission of such stanzas as we deem & 
ceptionable. 

“Matrimonial advertisements” of whieh we hart 
several are declined; We should at all times be ® 
ry happy to aid the disconsolate in their search af 
ter happiness but think it probable the correct rot 
lies off from the public highway, through a morere 
tired part than is indicated by the (7 of an “acre 
tisenient.” 

The “Enigma” is in type 


. Will oar very kind 
oblige us with iss sol 


cor 
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MARRIED. 





Thomas A, Budd to Ann Efiza daughter of i 
Hon. sage Davis of Smyrna Delaware. 


atin —— 








DIED. 


—— 


Miss Mary R. Purdon.—Miss Jane Jefferson—* 





editor of the old Pert Folio. 





